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‘wo Years of Social Action 
e by Hubert C. Herring 


| From the first, the Council has agreed that the chief fields 
“ social concern for the church are four: first, the area of in- 
rnational relations, the recurring threat of war, the moral 
yperative of doing what we can to create a peaceful world; 
cond, the area of industrial relations here in America, with 
1 of its related issues of unionism, civil liberties, standards of 
ving, and the protection of the unemployed; third, the area of 
ral life, with the pressing issues of the farmet’s economic and 
cial status in the coming social order; fourth, the area of race 
‘lations, with its economic and social implications. 


' The commission given at Oberlin bade the Council for Social 
ction concern itself with “research, education and action.” 
turing the two years since Oberlin, the Council has come in- 
easingly to believe that cutting across all other lines of its 
rogram, there are three tasks to be done. 


HREE MAJOR TASKS 

First, the Council should serve the churches by helping them 
» gird themselves for social action, beginning with their own 
pmmunities. 

Second, the Council should serve the churches by furnishing 

Hucational leadership through speakers, institutes, the prepa- 
ution and distribution of adequate material. 
Third, the Council as the agency of the churches should 
unch projects of social usefulness in areas of definite social 
rain. Such projects will assume the shape of new ‘“mission- 
”’ approaches to human need. 


| The Council for Social Action has chosen the following per- 
ons to be leaders in its work: 


le 
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Rev. Hubert C. Herring, for ten years secretary of the de 
partment of social relations of the Congregational Educatio 
Society, was elected director. In addition to executive oversigl 
of the work of the Council, he takes a specialized share in th 
international relations field. 


Rev. Alfred Schmalz, called from a successful pastorate 1 
Belmont, Massachusetts, was elected associate director. M 
Schmalz has taken the major responsibility for the program ¢ 
international relations, and was the executive in charge of th 
highly significant peace plebiscite of November, 1935. 


Rev. Harold Hatcher, after several years of practical e& 
perience with farmers’ groups, was elected research directo 
He has devoted himself to the study of utility scandals re 
volving around the name of Samuel Insull, to a study of th 
textile industry, and to other related subjects. In addition | 
bears a major share of responsibility for the publications of tk 
Council. 


Miss Katharine Terrill, for six years with the departmet 
of social relations of the Congregational Education Societ 
was elected secretary for literature and information. In add 
tion to carrying heavy responsibilities in connection with tk 
educational publications of the Council, Miss Terrill devot 
much of her time to personal counsel to the churches in tt 
building up of social action programs. 


Mr. Frank W. McCulloch, a member of the Chicago ba 
was elected secretary for industrial relations. Mr. McCulloc 
serves as a liason officer between the churches and organize 
labor. During the past year, his services have been welcome 
in a variety of civil liberties cases, in connection with the can 
paign for union recognition, and in relation to the organizatic 
of the unemployed and the voicing of their needs. 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Whiting, long active in such public moy 
ments as the National Y. W. C. A. and the League of Wome 
Voters, was elected as a secretary for community service. R. 
Margueritte Harmon Bro, formerly a missionary in Chi 
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od more latterly known as a writer on social and educational 
abjects, was also elected as a secretary for community service. 
{rs. Whiting serves chiefly in New England, Mrs. Bro in the 
fiddle West with Chicago as a base. In commissioning Mrs. 
sro and Mrs. Whiting, the Council has in mind the all-im- 
ortant task of helping the local church to appraise and ap- 
roach its own task. 


TYPES OF ACTIVITY 


As typical of actual and contemplated projects, the Council 
faws your attention to certain types of activity which are to 
e regarded as conducted by the Council as representative of 
ye churches at large. Many of these revolve around the per- 
on of one member of the staff, or of the Council. They repre- 
ent the experimental outreach of the Council, and suggest dis- 
assion of other projects to be undertaken. 


One member of the Council, Rev. Allan K. Chalmers, has 
erved as Chairman of the Scottsboro Defense Committee, 
ne agency which has drawn together the great variety of 
roups concerned in that tragic miscarriage of justice. 


The Associate Director, Mr. Schmalz, has made a solid con- 
‘bution by his steady espousal of the right of a conscientious 

jector at Massachusetts Institute of Technology to a diploma 
vithout participation in military training. 

The Peace Plebiscite, planned by the Council’s Committee 
in International Relations, and carried through under the ex- 
cutive oversight of Mr. Schmalz and Mr. Hatcher, attracted 
stained national attention. 

The Director, Mr. Herring, continues his interest in Latin 
American affairs, and repeatedly takes part in movements af- 
ting the welfare of Puerto Rico, Cuba, Haiti and Mexico. 


The Research Director, Mr. Hatcher, acting purely in his in- 
ividual capacity, is a leader in one of the youngest and most 
pful cooperative ventures in New York City. 
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Several members of the staff have devoted time to pleading 
the case of the public spirited group which is working for the 


cleansing of the Tampa situation. 


Mr. McCulloch’s work, with Chicago as his base, best illus 
trates this “representative” task of the Council. Month by 
month, he touches some of the sorest points in our social con 
fusion. He is interpreter of the ideals for which the churches 
stand in the area of industrial conflict. 


The Council would stress the interpretative side of its pro 
gram. We believe that one of the most important contribu 
tions to be made by the Council will be at this point. Member: 
of economic and racial groups draw apart in suspicion. The 
Church is called to be the restorer of the breach. The Counct 
believes that this conception of its task should be applied tc 
> every item in its program. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The Oberlin vote contemplated the provision of a budge 
of $60,000. At present the apportionment yields the Counci 
about $40,000. The members of the Council, after carefu 
study of the tasks to be undertaken, are convinced that an ade 
quate meeting of the situation will require more, not less, thar 
the $60,000 per year voted at Oberlin. 


We believe that at least two men should be added in the nea: 
future, one in the field of the rural-urban conflict, and anothe: 
in the area of race relations, who would have a commissior 
similar to that now held by Mr. McCulloch in the industria 
field. We see other projects ahead which must be serioush 
considered. 


We ehevetoue renew our request that the total apportionmen 
scheme be adjusted so as to provide a minimum of $60,0 
from regular channels of church giving, and that, in additi 
the Council may be encouraged to seek special gifts for 
gradual enlargement of its program. 


CSA FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


General Fund 


ECEIPTS: 


Total Disbursements oes 

ALANCE DECEMBER 31, 1935 

ge Aonal City Bank and Petty Cash Fund ...... 
Reserve Fund 


NCE DECEMBER 31, 1935: 
| City Bank (Special Account) ....... 
ited by: CHESTER P. CHILD, C.P.A. 


Sequests .......... RE Rare cr... Mes nis ee $100.00 
Contributions—Churches and Individuals 27,539.08 
Education Society cco 11,974.62 
CSA Staff Members .............. 2,110.00 

Committee on Cultural Re- 

lations for Share of Of- 
fice Ftpense 6 Be cc nie 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous inn ismnnne 42.00 
Total Current Receipts ss $42,765.70 
moans Made During Yeat 0: ic. ress 7,000.00 

STE Gd a ate per gain 2) > ERIM. 

)ISBURSEMENTS: 

LEST lapis bal ees 7 aloe ae -ll $206.55 
meemarbity Preeniurnis 26! ihe Ss 78.50 
Commission on Missions Assessment ........... 2,228.49 
Literature and Pamphlets (met) eccccsssun 269.24 
Meetings of Directors and Committees ...... 2,114.05 
Office Expense-—New York ...cccssssesssees 4,102.03 
: New England o.eesssseee 177.99 
OU Ek SSE, Seen), es es eee 2,223.70 
eR ee re: a eS 1,065.00 
ES ABS Te = on a hh Si 168.58 
BURL ARECS——EEXCCUCIVE: .iessneensesscsscsocsessonneeeesecesssessnsierbere 16,929.13 
i CTestenie 253 ea 6,669.38 
Seoctal Action” (net) 20 oh es 354.09 
Special Services for Pamphlet Series ............ 150.00 
eee a ee eS Aa 2,364.33 


Total Current Disbursements ...... $39,101.06 
| Loans Repaid Daring” Yeat once nnncree 7,000.00 


cers: Bequests 285 2, tases tle tttone $10,000.00 


sash Receipts and Disbursements for the year ending December 31, 1935 


$49,765.70 


$46,101.06 


$3,664.64 


$10,000.00 
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Acction in Industrial Areas 
e by Frank W. McCullocl 


Mr. McCulloch’s work will be peculiarly interesting to 
the churches because it is in a new field. We present it in 
the form of a personal report. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


My activity has centered largely about an organization of th 
unemployed and relief workers themselves, the Illinois Work 
ers’ Alliance, with which I have been associated for severa 
years. Starting with the assistance of church and civic leader: 
in the early years of the depression the Chicago group, ©: 
which I happen now to be the chairman, soon became an inde 
pendent organization with locals in all parts of the city. 


These units have carried on an active and often thrilling 
campaign for better relief, for jobs and for economic security 
and have sought to educate their members in the larger poli 
tical and economic issues of our day. By affiliation, the 3( 
Chicago locals are now linked up with a state-wide organiza 
tion of nearly 300 locals and with a national organization, th 
Workers Alliance of America, which has strong branches it 
nearly every state of the union. 


RECURRING CRISES IN RELIEF 


My responsibilities have included extensive organizatiot 
work in Chicago and vicinity, and consultation with and assis 
tance to the state and national organizations. Constantly re 
curring crises in the administration of relief and WPA hav 
necessitated frequent conferences with the highest federal 
state and local officials. In extremities it has seemed imperativ 
to help in the arrangement of demonstrations and picket line 
to gain a wider hearing for the plight of the unemployed. As 
sisting one of such picket lines last November, after all con 
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erences with public officials had failed to relieve the desperate 
uation, led to my arrest on a charge of disorderly conduct, 
ter changed to parading without a permit. On this occasion, 

on many others, some improvement in conditions finally 
me after the repeated protests of the unemployed themselves. 


‘It has been my duty also to appear before congressional and 
ate legislative committees to express the support of the Alli- 
ace for social security legislation and its opposition to sales 
x increases and discriminatory proposals for alien registra- 
on. I have also represented the organization in conferences 
ath officials and committees of the local and the American 
ederation of Labor as well as in meetings with various farm, 
or and progressive groups to discuss the possibility of an 
idependent political party. 


Greater public appreciation of the issues at stake has been 
sught also through public hearings on relief, the arrangement 
church forum meetings, speeches before other civic groups, 
d the creation of citizens’ committees on relief composed of 
resentatives from various business and civic groups. 


E HUMAN COST OF DEPRESSION 


In nearly every community there is still much to be done. 
ne appalling human and material losses wrought by the de- 
ssion have been and will continue for some time to be one 
the greatest of challenges to the Christian conscience. We 
ce pitifully inadequate relief, hastily devised public works, 
stantly shifting programs of administration, disintegrating 
ecurity and idleness, and a ‘recovery’ that is mere illusion 
c the 12,000,000 men out of work and their 30,000,000 de- 
dents. 


ensitive to the acute suffering now present and threatened 
the future, the church must surely take an increasingly ac- 
e part in efforts to alleviate present distress and in the con- 
uction of social methods and forces to prevent its recurrence. 


aah 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Another important field of activity for me has been the pro- 
tection of individuals and groups in the exercise of their civil 
liberties. This includes such work as the following: 

(1) Assisting in the defense of persons arrested without 
legal justification while engaged in unemployed organization 
activities, 

(2) Securing the release of persons held under no charges 
or denied jury trial, 

(3) Working to obtain permits for legitimate meeting: 
and demonstrations. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Some time has been devoted also to support for new housing 
projects in Chicago and vicinity, particularly in the blightec 
areas which have been assigned to the city’s great Negro popu 
lation. It is too early as yet to know whether the opposition 0 
certain white elements to these projects will prevail. 


Opportunities to attack other racial discriminations havi 
been presented in the meetings of workers’ groups in our stat 
and national capitols, where we have refused to accept hote 
and restaurant accommodations that were not available to al 
on an equal basis. Research and report on the constitutionalit 
of the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill also took some o 
my attention. : 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


Upon the request of responsible union officials from tk 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, I investigated certai 
charges of discrimination against its members for their unic 
activities. We interested a representative citizens group in tl 
cases, and a public meeting was arranged to call the matter» 
the attention of the employer. It is a source of real satisfa 
tion to see the success of this courageous Negro labor grot 
in its struggle for recognition and better conditions of work 


_ Ihave also maintained my own personal connection with tl 
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“nion of Chicago Teachers of Adult Education, No. 346, af- 
iated with the American Federation of ‘Teachers. 


ONSUMERS COOPERATIVES 

Another field of increasing importance for me has been 
eat of consumers cooperation. In addition to speeches before 
nurch, civic and labor union meetings, I have spent some time 
SO assisting the association in my home community and in 
gal research to prevent what appears to be official discrimina- 
jon against the organization. It is encouraging to watch the 
sing curve of business of this little store and to see on all 
des the new and deepening interest of city groups in this field 
= action. Consumers cooperation promises to demand more 
ad more attention in the months to come. 


The execution of the Peace Plebiscite plans took some little 
me. Help has‘also been given by me in the preparation for 
ie Emergency Peace Campaign and for the Mid-West Institute 
> International Relations. 


A variety of other local activities have also engaged a small 
aare of my attention. These include management of a com- 
unity chest campaign in Evanston, membership on the inter- 
cial council, and executive committee service for the Chicago 
abor College, the League for Industrial Democracy and the 
-Thinking Chicago group, which is seeking to awaken 
hhicago’s civic conscience. 

Pursuits aimed primarily at my own education have also 
ken time. An excursion with Chicago Seminary students and 
er. Holt afforded me intimate glimpses of Indiana coopera- 
es, the TVA, Talladega College, Huey Long and the share- 
pers. A later trip enabled me to observe the American 
ederation of Labor and its convention operations, including 
e dramatic attempt of John L. Lewis to win support for the 
irinciples of industrial union organization. 

Most recently I spent about three weeks each in England and 
veden studying church activities, social conditions, coopera- 

es and the labor movement. 
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The C.S.A. and Local Committees 


Late in the fall of 1935 Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. Bro began 
their work of consultation with local groups in the planning 
of social action programs to fit community needs. It is they 
who are chiefly responsible for adapting our national program 
to the local problems. They have done a great deal of speak- 
ing before various groups, and have been in close contact with 
Social Action committees of individual churches, associations, 
and conferences. In some instances they have worked with dis- 
cussion groups over a period of weeks, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the practicality of the social action program. — 

Both these secretaries report on the eagerness of church 
people to build an effective social action program, though they 
testify also to the need of assistance and encouragement. 


We quote some recent items— 


GETTING INTO SOCIAL ACTION 


“There is the church board which gathered to express itself 
against a social action program but stayed to make themselves 
into a housing commission, self-appointed, to see what the 
could do to get before their community the housing facts oj 
their own town. 


_ “There is the social action committee, which, unofficially, tool 
up the cause of the cooperative groups which were refused thy 
use of school houses for their meetings, although the laws o 
their state expressly say that school houses may be used fo 
any sort of public gathering. With the statute in their hands 
these social-actionists demanded of the city’s school board th 
same privilege for cooperatives as was accorded the America: 
Legion. They won the privilege. But next day the city’ 
newspapers pledged themselves to the defeat of every mem 
ber of the school board who had so ‘leniently’ interpreted th 
law. And the Social Action committee began forthwith it 
educational program. . 
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“There is the woman’s committee which grew tired of waiting 
pr the Social Action committee of the church and made them- 
‘Ives into a study group to ascertain the facts on Negro hous- 
4g in their city. 

“There is a state committee which plans six schools of citizen- 
Lip in strategic centers of the state, each school to be a model 
hich may be duplicated in whole or part by the local churches 

attendance. 


“And the state committee which is working on a summer cur- 
‘culum of discussion groups for churches whose young people 
ove back to the ranches and have to ‘discuss’ on paper. 


“There is the young pastor who hand-picked the ten leading 
tizens of his community and offered to ‘swap time’ with them, 
jour for hour, if they would come into his discussion group. 
they came. They ate. They talked. They ordered ten packets 
a social security. Then ten on cooperatives. And ten on com- 
wlsory military training (they have a C.C.C. camp in their 
aidst). And now they are deep into the statute books finding 
ut how to incorporate their town and do for themselves 
ome of the things necessary before they can become articulate 
n the liquor question and the local administration of relict. 


“W/e Builders of Cities” 


Ve builders of cities and civilizations walled away from the sea and 
the sod 

Cust reach, dream-led, for our revelations through one another—as 
| @ fat as God. 

ifough one another, through one another, no more the gleam on sea 
and land, 

ut so close that we see the Brother, and understand, and understand! 
fill, drawn in swept crowd closer, closer, we see the gleam in the 
| human clod, 

: og clerk and foreman, peddler and grocer are one in the Family of God. _ 


—JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


CN Scho o/ 5 
7 


Religion 
,.1 


.t 
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Peace Programs and Action 


A report of the Department of International Relations 
of the Council for Social Action 

The major project of the Department was the carrying 
through of the mandate from the Oberlin General Council to 
conduct a peace plebiscite in the churches. That plebiscite was 
held in the fall of 1935, with over 2,500 churches participating. 
It is the largest peace plebiscite conducted in America. We call 
the attention of our people to the full analysis of the returns 
in Social Action of December 26, 1935, “America’s First Peace 
Plebiscite.” : 
The plebiscite had considerable influence beyond the churches 
themselves. Over 300 newspaper clippings from all over th 
- country were received by the Council, indicating the wide in 
terest which was developed by this poll. Numerous magazine 
articles and editorials were published. A copy of “America’s 
First Peace Plebiscite’’ was sent to President Roosevelt, th 
Cabinet, and all members of Congress. On several occasions 
the attention of Congressional committees and of the President 
was called to the vote of our churches on specific issues. 
Thus, the plebiscite proved not only a useful educational too. 
to assist the churches in peace thinking, but, by its publicizing 
of church conviction on peace issues, has helped in the formu 
lating of American public opinion. 
As a follow-up of the plebiscite the churches were urged i 
the spring to participate in a project called “Peace in Party 
Platforms.” This project, originating in the National Peac 


erable number of churches participated. At the party conver 
tions the National Peace Conference will present a series ¢ 
peace planks to the resolutions committees, urging adoption 
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1The Council cooperates with the American Friends Service 
ommittee in some nine Institutes of International Relations. 
ne major responsibility for this educational work is carried 
| by the Friends, but the Council accepts a share of responsi- 
ility for promoting the whole institute program and assists in 
ailding up attendance. This year 14 scholarships were given, 
ostly to young ministers who, in return, gave time to pub- 
‘izing the institutes. 

We hope that increasingly ministers and church leaders will 
e these institutes for training in peace leadership and for 
iilding a church constituency that is informed on the issues 
peace. 

Through its magazine SOCIAL ACTION the Council has car- 
2d on a continuous program of education in peace. Among 
é projects in which various members of the staff participated, 
be following may be listed: a series of peace institutes spon- 
‘red by the Indiana Social Action Committee; a discussion 
roup on neutrality problems, held in a Boston church; pattici- 
‘a in the hearings, before a Senate Committee, on the Nye- 
vale Bill to abolish compulsion in military training in schools 
ad colleges; the marshalling of church opinion in support of a 
snscientious objector to military training at a New England 
illege; the steady espousal of justice and peace in affairs per- 
lining to Latin America. 


iducating for Peace 

| Because war is so out of harmony with the demands of the 
ospel, the Council has sought, and will continue to seek, to 
evelop in the churches both a vigorous condemnation of war 
d a practical way of abolishing t. Church people have a 
ecial responsibility as Christians to establish peace. We be- 
ve that a three-fold approach to the problem is necessary. 

| First, we must seek, with earnestness and unremitting zeal, 
discover what our own personal attitudes toward war shall 
2, To this end we recommend that the churches provide op- 
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portunities for the discussion of the relation of religion to wat 
and peace. 


Secondly, we must separate the Church as an institution from 
the war system and the war machine. We believe that the 
Church must call war by its right name—murder—and recog- 
nize it as sin. The churches should carefully examine the nature 
of the religious services maintained on such occasions as Arm- 
istice Day and Memorial Day, to the end that nothing is said 
or done which will tend to glorify war. Further, we believe 
that ministers who serve Army or Navy personnel should in no 
official way be connected with the War or Navy Department, 
but should perform with complete independence such service 
as they may desire to render as chaplains. 


Thirdly, we must lend our active support to ne 
policies which make for peace. To condemn war is not enough. 
We must work for its abolition by changing the society of 
which at present it is an integral part. Therefore we recom. 
mend that the churches study the following program and, if 
they give it support, take appropriate action to make it effective 
in governmental policy. 


I. International Cooperation 


We favor international cooperation and conference to pre: 
vent war, to remove its causes and to promote the well- -being 
of all peoples. 


We favor the continued membership of the United Stat 

in the International Labor Office, and look forward to the ia 
when the United States will join the World Court. We hope 
for a reorganization of the League of Nations as an instru 
ment of international cooperation of which the United States 
shall be part. ‘¥ 


We look with hope to the coming Pan-American Confer: 
ence, which we believe will point, the way to peace in 


Americas and perhaps to new types of international cooper 
tion. . 
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Ve believe that some more equitable access to raw materials 
! markets must be devised so that the root cause of war— 
nomic strain—may be done away. We fully recognize that 
; economic road to peace will require a willingness on the 
t of our people to make sacrifices. 


Neutrality 


We recognize the possibility that war may break out in 
‘ope or in Asia before such international cooperation is in- 
utionalized. We believe that it would be suicidal for the 
tited States to be a party to such conflict, and that we will 
ve the cause of peace best by maintaining a strict neutrality 
the event of war. 


since such neutrality is not possible so long as trade with 
ligerents can swing us into conflict, as evidenced by our 
ry into the World War, we favor the extension of the pres- 
neutrality, or embargo. legislation to include a prohibition 
the export to belligerents of raw materials. 


. National Defense 


e condemn the increase in the war appropriations of the 
\ited States which, in the next fiscal year, will be more than 
> billion dollars, constituting twice the amount spent on arm- 
mts two years ago. The only justification for such huge 
aaments is the possible fighting of an overseas war on for- 
soil. We believe that this is contrary to American public 
‘nion. Therefore we favor the immediate reduction of our 
ional armaments to the level required solely for defense of 
itinental United States against actual invasion, and call upon 
- government to work out a defense policy based upon this 
nciple. 
his we believe would be a step toward continued reduction 
maments by national and international action, looking to- 
‘d the day when total disarmament prevailed throughout 
world. 


f 
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We advocate the nationalization of the munitions industt 
to the end that the lure of private profits may not lead to inte 
national friction and the fomenting of war. 


IV. Relations With the Orient 

We favor the repeal of the Oriental Exclusion Act and dl 
placing of immigration from the Far East on a quota basis. 

We favor such revision in the policy of the Open Door ; 
will make it plain that the United States will not defend trac 
and investments in China by force of arms. Toward makit 
this policy effective, we advocate the withdrawal of all marin 
from China and all battleships from Far Eastern waters. 

We oppose the building of naval bases and fortifications” 
the Pacific which may be interpreted as a threat to Japan. W 
look forward to the signing of a naval treaty which will a 
sure both the United States and Japan of the impossibility « 
aggressive attack on the part of either nation. 


V. Compulsory Military Training 

We favor the abolition of the compulsory feature of milita 
training in schools and colleges where civil education is carrie 
on. To this end we support the Nye-Kvale Bill which wou 
withhold federal funds from any such institutions as make m 
itary training compulsory. 


VI. Conscience 


We respect the persons who for reasons of Christian co 
science renounce war completely, refusing to participate in | 
We believe that they uniquely deserve our whole-hearted su 
port in a time like this when the churches are drastically co 
demning war as a sin. , 

We believe that the Naturalization Act should be so revisit 
to, permit aliens who are pacifists, on religious or et i 
grounds, to become citizens. We believe that student consi 
entious objectors to compulsory military training should be 
empted from such training without penalty. Further, we 
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e that in time of actual war the churches should do their 
‘ost to support and help those persons who on grounds of 
weience refuse to participate in it. 

Freedom of Speech 

Ve favor complete freedom of speech as the essential 
ndation of democracy. No restrictions should be placed 
in the right of individuals to criticize government and gov- 
mental policies in respect to war and peace issues. In par- 
ilar we express opposition to the “Incitement to Disaffec- 
.” Bill which would prevent the criticism of militarism even 
times of peace. 

I. Referendum on War 

We favor the development of plans whereby a nation-wide 
rrendum might be taken by the government before war can 


declared. 
e 


THE NEW PATRIOT 


Who is the patriot? he who lights 

The torch of war from hill to hill? 
Or he who kindles on the heights 

The beacon of a world’s good will? 


Who is the patriot? he who sends 
A boastful challenge o’er the sea? 
Or he who sows the earth with friends, 
And reaps world-wide fraternity? 


Who is the patriot? It is he 
. Who knows no boundary, race, or creed, 
Whose nation is humanity, 

Whose countrymen all souls that need; 


Whose first allegiance is vowed 
To the fair land that gave him birth, 
Yet serves among the doubting crowd © 
The broader interests of the earth. _ 
FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 
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A Study of Ministers’ Salaries 
® by Harold O. Hatch« 


The contrasts in the size of ministers’ salaries have trouble 
the Christian conscience for a number of years. Committe 
have been appointed on dozens of occasions to consider tl 
question of equalizing salaries. 


This report, made in response to a resolution of the Gener 
Council in 1934, offers no solution. It attempts simply to pt 
sent some facts about the existing situation that may indica 
in which general direction the solution is to be found. Mo 
of the figures used are those reported by the local churches ~ 
their national boards. There was not sufficient time to cher 
the accuracy of all of them. 


Ministers’ Incomes and Those of Other Groups 


It should be pointed out, first, that ministérs’ salaries sho 
the same contrasts as do the incomes of the total Americé 
population. Thus, in 1929, 21 percent of all American far 
ilies had incomes of $1000-$1500. In 1935, 21 percent of ¢ 
ministers in the New York Congregational-Christian Confe 
ence, a fairly representative conference, had incomes of tl 
same amount. The same was true of the income group $400 
$7000. In it are 8 percent of all American families and 6 pe 
cent of New York ministers. . 


We thus find that ministers experience the same general i 
equalities in income as do the American people as a whole.” 
a) 

In the second place, it should be pointed out that such 
equalities as exist in ministers’ salaries exist too in other pr 
fessional groups. The accompanying chart compares a 
isters’ and teachers’ salaries, and suggests that the same p 
ciples govern remuneration to both groups. 
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Salaries of Congregational Ministers 


and Public School Teachers 


United States, 1910-34 


1915 1920 1925 


tiation in Ministers’ Salaries 
Uinisters’ salaries vary from state to state. In 1934 the 
cage salary was reported as less than $1000 in Alabama, 
-ansas, North and South Carolina. An average of less than 
00 was reported by 22 other states in which 1878 of our 
ches are located. Eight states with 1426 churches paid 
uties averaging more than $2000. The higher averages are 
he industrial states of the Northeast. The lower ones are 
the less industrialized states of the West and South. 
“his wide difference in salaries paid by the various states 
not peculiar to Congregational churches. Methodists and 
yherans are among those reporting wide variations. The 
‘holic Church has been able to maintain almost equal sal- 
»5 in the churches of a diocese, yet variations exist between 
100 dioceses in the United States. The cash remuneration 
pastors is reported to vary from $1300 in the churches of the 
w York diocese to nothing in poorer dioceses in the West. 
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Ministers’ salaries also vary within the state. To illustra 
this point let us use New York as a sample. We happen 
have more facts about it than other states. 

In 1935 the 197 full-time ministers whose salaries were 1 
ported averaged approximately $2000. Some 64 pecent | 
them had salaries from $1000 to $2500. Ten percent (20 fu 
time ministers) received total annual salaries of $400 to $100 
Ten percent received from $4000 to $12,000. 

These figures were compared with those for the state | 
Iowa. Although salaries are lower in that state than in Ne 
York, the variations are much the same. 

This wide range in the salaries paid by churches of a sing 
state is found also in other denominations. In the accompan 
ing chart salaries of Episcopal, Methodist and Congregation 
ministers in the state of New York are compared. 


Size and Location of Churches 
Why do these variations exist? How is the size of a sala 
determined ? 


Variations in Ministers’ Salaries 
New York State, 1935 


ZY 
7 
Z3 
Z 


10 percent 30 percent 30 percent 20 percent 5 percent 5 bercent 
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Salaries in Large and Small Churches 
Congregational-Christian, New York State, 1935 


What Minister Received What Member Paid 


Each Coin=$306 Each Coin=$3 


Normally, the local church decides how much or how little 
vill pay its minister. The amount that it agrees to pay repre- 
ts usually what it thinks it can afford. What it can afford 
sends in part on the size and location of the church. 

The accompanying chart shows that 60 New York churches, 
th of which has a membership of 300 or more, paid salaries 
‘raging $3500, while 70 churches none of which had more 
m 100 members, each averaged only $880 (some of the 
aller churches had only a part-time minister). Churches 
‘ural areas (population 1000 or less) paid only half the 
ary received by ministers in urban churches—$1390 and 
725 respectively. 


se of Ministers 

The accompanying chart shows that there is a connection 

‘ween a minister’s salary and the number of years he has 

“na minister. Those who were ordained 15 to 25 years ago 

‘eive almost twice as much as those ordained during the 

st five years. The earning power of the group seems to drop 

jer 25 years of ministry. Various denominations report that 
e of their lowest salaries are in churches with an elderly 
ister. . 

ther explanations might be offered for existing salary vati- 

ns. But let us turn to suggestions for improving the condi- 


) 
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Salaries in Rural and Urban Churches 


Congregational-Christian, 
New York State, 1935 


7 ae 


The Salary Adjustment Plan 

The simplest and commonest approach to the problem 
the salary adjustment plan with a sustentation fund. It pr 
vides that the ministers of a conference, and sometimes tl 
churches also, pay into a fund a tax on their salaries rangit 
from perhaps 14 percent in the lower salaries to 4 percent ¢ 
the highest ones. Out of this fund grants are made to lo 
paid ministers in accordance with their need. 

Some such plan is in operation in at least 25 Methodist Co 
ferences. It is very beneficial in individual cases. The amou 
raised by these voluntary assessments, however, is so small th 
it would seem to be only a beginning toward fair salarie 
Furthermore, such ‘equalizing’ seems to some ministers — 
have the disadvantages of private charity. . 
Some Principles ; 

To solve the problem of the under-paid minister, help w 
have to come from outside the ministerial group itself. 

The first principle to emphasize is that church memb 
should contribute toward salary and other budgetary expen: 
according to their ability to contribute. This principle is n 
being closely adhered to at present. Thus, we find that met 
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; of small churches contribute $12 per capita for a $900 
wister, while members of large churches contribute only $5.50 
capita for a $3500 minister. Again, members of rural 
icches are contributing approximately $15 per capita for the 
uister's salary as compared with a $7 per capita contribution 
members of city churches. 


ving According to Ability 

fembers of small rural churches seem to contribute more 
portionately to the local church’s budget than do members 
jarger city churches. Rural churches probably cannot from 
f Own constituency secure much more income for their 
isters’ salaries. But the larger city churches may, by lift- 
their per capita giving to the level of that in rural churches, 
able to increase benevolences and assist the Mission Boards 
iriving more aid to underpaid ministers who are doing effec- 
work. 

‘ust as the member should contribute according to his ability, 
ithe minister should receive according to his need. 


salaries According to the Years in the Ministry 
Congregational-Christian, New York State, 1935 


mn oo, : 4 > ee To 
Beas Tira T rrr r ’ petro 


ider 5 years 5-15 years 15-25 years 25 years” 
Each Coin Equals $100 


af] 
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His need depends on the cost of living in his communi 
Studies show that living costs are at least 20 percent higher 
some American cities than in others. The costs vary grea 
between different parts of a single city. They vary also | 
tween city and country. These factors should be measured 
determining what is a fair salary for a particular church. TI 
salary probably should not be at great variance with the 
comes of people within the parish, whether they be high or le 

What a minister receives should depend in some measi 
on the size of his family, and whether or not he has indep 
dent sources of income. 


Toward a National Policy on Standards : 

If members paid according to their ability and minist 
received according to their need, it would be the task of | 
nominational agencies to balance the two and coordinate th 


into a national policy. A first responsibility would be to 
cide by objective standards, such as are mentioned above, wi 
is a fair and attainable salary for each class of church to p 
to make known to each church what that salary is, and to asi 
and encourage the church to pay it. 

It may be found that some churches do not justify their ¢ 
tinued existence. These should be closed as soon as possi 
It probably would be discovered also that certain per 
should be assisted out of the ministry and certain others f 
vented from entering it. Salary standards can be raised o 
as ministerial and ecclesiastical standards are raised. 

The income of ministers in the Congregational and Christ 
churches follows closely income distribution in other deno 
nations, in other professions, and in the nation as a whi 
They all bear the stamp of the secular order which surrou 
them. All have responded to the same laws in the past ¢ 
are apt to do so in the future. If the church would erase som 
the inequalities within its own walls, let it give more atten 
to changing conditions in the world about it. As it helps 
bring a fair income to others it may discover that it is solv 
the age-old problem of a fair income for its clergy. 
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‘and When We Are Involved in War” 


“. . . That we request the Council. for Social Action to 
, prepare for the guidance of such local churches and pastors 
«4S may renounce war, definite suggestions as to policies and 
j programs to be followed if and when we are involved in 
| War or seem in immediate danger of war.” 

- —RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, OBERLIN, 1934. 


‘he following report bearing on this matter was written by a 
imittee of ministers of the Church of the Brethren, a pacifist 
owship, for their constituency. They were asked to report 
mn (a) What services in event of war would be consistent 
1 the historical position of their churches, (b) Services 
mm which there might be room for individual opinion, and 
Alternative services. 


[Types of services which the committee considers not con- 
ent with the historical position of the church are these: 

1. The chaplaincy of the army or navy. 

2. Red Cross service because this organization is definite- 
7 committed to render active service under military com- 
aand in the event of war. 

3. Hospital service because this too is under military 
ommand. 

4. Y.M.C. A. work if under military command. 

5. The purchase of Liberty Bonds to finance the war. 

6. The taking of excess profit from industry or farming 
if excess income from securities, which a state of war pro- 
juces, except to support such families the head of which is 
eld in a detention camp or in prison as a conscientious ob- 
ctor in our denomination. 
7. The paying of Federal income tax, if used for military 
urposes, except under protest. 
8. Services of any kind within the ranks of the army. 


pes of service which are consistent with the historical 
n of the church. 


Religion 
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1. Constructive service under church or civilian directt 
such as housing, road making, farming, hospital and rect 
tional work and forestry. 

2. Relief work under church or civilian direction in ¢ 
outside of the war zone, or in neutral zones. 


“The sub-committee feels constrained to report a plan 
action to be taken by local congregations in the event wat 
declared and young men are notified to appear before 
mobilization board to be inducted into the army for mitt 
Service. 


“This plan of action presupposes, however, that as a dene 
ination we have presented our historical position on peace 
war, beforehand, in the form of memorials to the president 
the United States, governors of states in which we have m 
bers located and to such local officers who might by their p 
tion become members on the mobilization boards. : 


“When war is declared and especially on the day of mobil. 
tion, congregations together with the young men of miltt 
age assemble in their places of worship for prayer and mi 
tation, the pastor and officials having notified the board of 
position of the church and the whereabouts of the congre 
tion on mobilization day. 


“With these preliminary steps taken the committee thin 
~best for the drafted young men not to appear before the box 
but be at the church with the rest of the congregation. H 
ever there was some difference of opinion on this point, 
alternative position being that the drafted men go to the me 
ization center and the pastor accompany them, and there m 
thew protest and face the situation with courage and spi 
bravery. In either case to be willing to go to prison for t 
conviction. - 

“The committee recognizes the fact that much educ 
necessary in peace time or else many of our young men w. 
be able to meet the test and remain steadfast when sorely 
by army officials.” 
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ie Council's Literature Service 
e by Katharine Terrill 


ocial Action has more than 2,500 paid subscribers. Lay- 
_ constitute a substantial section, our church in Des Moines, 
a, alone having in its membership 131 subscribers. Pub- 
ibraries are also subscribers, the Minneapolis Library re- 
ng 10 copies. 

rhe largest orders for Social Action naturally came at the 
> of the Peace Plebiscite. Over 35,000 copies of the Peace 
wiscite Edition, at $2.00 a hundred, were sold. ‘There has 
1 a steady, though not so large, demand for other numbers, 
1 within and outside of our churches. For instance, more 
t 1,200 copies of Christianity and the Cooperatives by B. Y. 
idis were sold to organizations other than our own churches. 
»se pamphlet studies are being used increasingly in discus- 
groups for popular education, both by our own and other 


ups. 
dy Packets 


Yar newest development in the field of study materials 1s 
‘ties of attractively designed study packets, containing ade- 
*e materials for discussion courses on such topics as Neu- 
‘ty, Child Labor, Militarism in Education, Social Security, 
or Control, Women in Industry, and Civil Liberties. These 
jpriced at 25 cents. 


‘rature of Other Agencies 


he Council promotes the use of materials prepared by other 
ups which fits into our program. Probably the most signifi- 
- piece of such literature was War Tomorrow: Will We 
Out?, the first “Headline Book’ of the Foreign Policy 
peiation, of which we sold some 1,500 copies. About 5,000 
es of the Federal Council of Church’s Labor Sunday Mes- 
> were sent out free through conference offices. 


i 
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Information 

The Council is increasingly being used by ministers % 
church leaders who want help on specific problems in 
field of education and action. A minister going to a coal m 
ing area asks whether we can send him background matet 
A-woman writes that she has been asked to speak on child lal 
and must have literature. Day in and day out letters of t 
sort come to our office, and help is given. 


Literature Tables 


The Council has sent an enormous amount of pamph 
leaflet, and mimeographed material to be used on literat 
tables of churches, association, and conferences. We hopet 
an increasing number of people will be served by the wi 
spread use of literature tables, and that the educational te 
for building a new social order will be made available where 
church people meet. 


NOTE:—We welcome those present at the General 
cil to our Literature Exhibit, where Miss Katharine Tet 
will be present to answer inquiries about study materials 


COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

289 Fourth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 2 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send Social Action | 

cluding the Monthly Pamphlet Series) for one year to the follow 


SAAPSANUANGUEC UNO RAEEAA DEA ROG ALOE ONDE EANAEDESREAOSEEESGSRSESDLOAULGH CEES EOS OASASSSGREEASESGEGEEEESEEG ESS EEESS SOEs EES remee: 


SHSO oven eeneaeseensnensagearensseorsneasesusessacstonee seeueneesesenenernnesseneaseessnsessecsessssecccseueneesesescescacnes! 
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Readings On Christian Social Action 


1 Salvation, by John C. Bennett. Scribners, 1935, $2.00. A re- 
tious approach to the problems of social change. 

h Protestant Churches and the Industrial Crisis, by Edmund B. 
aaffee. Macmillan, 1933, $2.00. Deals with the question: What 
s religion to do with economics? It cites specific examples. 

‘ts Alternative to Communism, by E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon, 
)35, $2.00. Dr. Jones’ thesis is that capitalism is breaking up under 
> impact of an inexorable social movement away from competition 
e cooperation. The choice, then, is between a collectivism that is 
itely mechanical and one that is spiritual. 

"ive Society, by John MacMurry. Eddy & Page, 1936, 15c. 

‘tian Faith and Economic Change, by Halford Luccock. Abingdon, 
136, $2.00. 

‘tianity and the Social Crisis, by Walter Rauschenbusch. - Mac- 
illan, 1907. | 

sEconomic Morality, by Harry F. Ward. Macmillan, 1929, $2.00. 


FLETS: 
rtion to Match our Gospel, 8 pp., free. 
icial Action in the Local Church, by Alfred Schmalz, 8 pp., free. 


[AL ACTION PAMPHLETS: Organizing for Action (10c. each). 
vurches in Social Action, by James Myers 

purches at Work in Social Action 

sins for Middle Groups through Social Action 


{AL ACTION PAMPHLETS: Resource Material 

se Constitution and Social Issues, by Charles A. Beard 
quor Control, by Benson Y. Landis 

wll the Church Demand Racial Justice? 

ofits and the Profit System, by Paul H. Douglas _ 
vistianity and the Cooperatives, by Benson Y. Landis 
e Textile Primer, by Harold O. Hatcher 
eden: A School in Democracy, by Hubert C. Herring 


i” PACKETS (25c. each): 
ild Labor . Military Training in Schools and Colleges 
vil Liberties (35c.) Neutrality 
Operatives Social Security 

| packet contains: a study outline for four sessions; a reading 
| list; adequate source material and copies of pending bills. 
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